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» and without daring to enquire into the 
cause of her disquiet, she passed an al- 
_ nost sleepless night. 


| vambled into the garden, hoping the; 
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** To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
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And sweeten all the toil 





s of human life.”—Taomsor. 
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SOPHIA, sudden passion of grief; for from the cir- 


| CONTINUED. | 


A sigh accompanied the reflection, 


At an early hour Sophia arose and 





freshness of the air, and the charms of 
infant day, would dissipate a -ertain me- 
lancholy and languor that seemed to ab- 
sorb all her faculties, and for which she| 
was not willing to find a cause. 

She was not sufficiently enured to af- 
fliction to bear it without. weeping, and 
the tears were fast falling down her face 
at the recollection of the past, when rais- 
ing her eyes, she beheld Mr. Clifford 
standing before her, gazing with looks 
expressive of pity and surprise. 

“I would it were in my power to alle- 
viate your grief,” said Mr. Clifford in a 
tone of tenderness that melted the heart 
of Sophia; th little firmness she had ex-' 
erted vanished, and she wept almost to’ 
sobbing, while Mr. Clifford tried by eve- 
ry argument in his power to soothe her 
to calmness, though, at the same time, he 
felt some degree of surprise that the 
death of her father shoulil excite such al 


cumstance of her being out of mourning, 
he was convinced it could not be very 
recent. ‘The idea that there was some oth- 
er cause rather alarmed him, and when 
she was a little composed he ventured te 
enquire kow long it was since the event 
happened, and learned that it was more 
than eighteen months: this intelligence 
confirmed his suspicions; he wished to 
know if her mother were living, but fear- 
ed to ask lest he should again excite her 
tears. It was now near seven o’clock, 
and Sophia, fearing lest any one should 
see her in her present disorder, wished 
to return to the house; Mr. Clifford ac- 
companied her, and in the way she ca- 
sually mentioned her mother. by which 
he learned that she was still living. When 
near the house they parted, Sophia retir- 
ed toher room, and Mr. Clifford return- 
ed to the garden, where he continued 
thinking over all he had heard or seen 
of Sophia, till nine o’clock, when he was 
summond to breakfast. 

Sophia had now been at L nearly 
six months, and Mr. Morton, whose 
heart was not invubierable against the 





icharms of beauty, bezan seriously to 


think of paying his addresses to her. He 
knew that though modest and innocent, 
his friends considered her as guilty; and 
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he wished to repair theinjury he had in- 
advertently done her, by making her 
his wife. 

After the third visit, Mr. Clifford 
came no more to L . The beauty and 
naivete of Sophia had made some im- 
pression on his heart; honourable pro- 
posals he could not make, for he consi- 
dered her as the mistress of his friend: 
thus circumstanced, he resolved to see 
her no more, butfor ever to banish her 
from his thoughts. The cessation of his 
visits was a source of secret sorrow to 
Sophia, who, ignorant of the true cause, 
attributed it to indifference or her want 
of fortune, either of which she regretted, 
though she could not in any respect 
blame him. She had never had any par- 
ticular conversation with him but the 
one in the garden, and then he said no- 
thing more than any other person might, 
have said inthe same situation. Tears 
of weunded delicacy trickled from her 
eyes, when she reflected that she had 
bestowed her affections where it was 
vain to hope a return; thus, in addition 
to the former vexations with which she 
had to combat, she had unfortunately im- 
bibed a romantic passion, whichshe was 
conscious was hopeless, which she vain- 
ly strove to subdue, but which embitter- 
ed every pleasure. 

Things were thus circumstanced when 
Mr. Morton came to L—— a day soon- 
er in the week than usual; his general- 
ly good spirits were uncommonly ex- 
hilarated, for he had come to the reso- 
lution of making an offer of his hand to 
Sophia before his return to London; an 
offer which he doubted not but she 
would thankfully accept. He was ac- 
companied by several gentlemen, and 
expected the arrival of others to in- 
crease the party. Sophia, who was ra- 
ther surprised at his early visit, could 
not but observe an air of great self-im- 
portance in every thing he said or did: 








but that he must take an opportunity 
unobserved by his numerous Visiters.— 
Sophia, not having the least idea of the 
nature of the secret he had to commu- 
nicate, and thinking him a little intoxi- 
cated, left the room as soon as_ she 
could, to dress for the visiters; and Mr, 
Morton went with those already arriv- 
ed on a Shooting party. Sophia, who 
was a great admirer of the children of 
Flora, having performed her toilet, 
went into the garden to collect a bou- 
quet from the few flowers that yet adorn- 
ed the parterre. The day was uncom- 
monly fine, and, for the season, warm; a 
sympathetic cheerfulness inspired the 
heart of Sophia, who having collected her 
flowers, sat down on a bench in a shady 
walk, in order to arrange them in her 
bosom; while thus employed she amus- 
ed herself with singing, and was war- 
bling, “Let me wander not unseen,” 
when hearing a slight noise, she looked 
up, and beheld major Clarrington 
standing before her. 

Surprise and terror deprived her of 
speech and the power of flight; the flow- 
ers dropped from her hand, and _ she 
continued sitting, gazing upon him in 
silent horror. ‘The major seated hin- 
self by herside, and taking her hand, 
which she had not power to withdraw, 
thus addressed her: 

‘The time for compliments is now 
past; henceforth I shall address you in 
the plain language of truth and _ sit- 
cerity. My passion, my adoration, you 
have long known, and hitherto treated 
with scorn; and it seems you have yet 
to learn that I cannot,will not be repuls- 
ed. The confidence you once reposed 
in me was such as to justify my most ar- 
dent expectations; and such as to pre- 
clude fron: you the power of receding; 
once you honoured me with the title of 
friend, now you brand me with the most 
odious cf epithets, treat me with con- 





he addressed her with more warmth 
and freedom than he had ever done be- 
fore, called her his dear girl, and said 
he had something of importance to say] 
to her before he returned to London, 
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tempt, and shun my presence, as if I 
contaminated the air. What, I would 
ask you, have. I done to occasion 4 
change so great, and to me inexplica- 
ble? (Lo be Continued.) 























_ kind of nonsense may drive us from the 
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UTILIYVY OF BOOKS. 


It can hardly be conceived how life, 
short as it is, can be passed without ma- 
ny intervals of tedium, by those who 
have not their bread to earn, if they 
could not call in the assistance of our 
worthy mute friends the books. Horses, 
hounds, theatres, cards, and the bottle, 
are all of use occasionally no doubt; but 
the weather may forbid the two first; a 


third, the association of others is neces- 
sary for the fourth, and also for the fifth 
unless to those who arealready sunk in- 
to the lowest state of wretchedness and 
degradation; but the entertainment 
which books affordcan be enjoyed in 
the worst weather. can be varied as 
‘we please, obtained in solitudéjand 
instead of blunting it sharpens the un- 
derstanding, but the most valuable ef-| 
fect of a taste for reading, is, that it of-| 


The house was crowded—-nobody ap- 
peared on the stage for some time. At 
last a shrill whistle was heard—then a 
Jews-harp—then a villainous three- 


‘stringed fiddle—and finally, a plain 


dressed, awkward looking chap, enter- 
ed with a very deliberate step, having a 
bag thrown over his shoulders. The au- 
dience rose—all a tip-toe with expecta- 
tion. He seated himself, with the bag 
between his legs—began to untie it— 
held the top with his hands—the audi- 
ence gathered nearerand nearer. Now, 
he cried—clapping his hands: Scat! 
and lo!—out sprung a furious Tom Cat, 
pelmel among the hats and bonnets. 
Such a scene of confusion! some aimed 
for the windows; some for the doors; 
some screamed; some cursed and swore; 
and more laughed. 


Atlength they were calmed; but.the 
curtain was dropped!—an epilogue was 
spoken, * Ladies and gentlemen,” said 
the manager, * the farce is over, we 
thank you, &c.--and” He was _ inter- 
rupted by huzzas and hisses: «Why, 
what do you complain of,” said he, with 





_ ten preserves us from bad company, for|the most impudent composure, “is'nt 


_ those are not apt to go or remain with 


disagreeable people abroad, who are al-; 
ways certain of a pleasant party at 
home. 





THEATRICAL. 
Anecdete—An extravagant youngfel- 
low was reduced to the last sixpence, in 
Charleston, S.C. He was a cromtare 
of infinite whim, and full of expedients, 
but was en the very brink of starva- 
tion. 
A thought struck him. He went to 
a printer—stipulated with him to print 
some play-bills, (there was no theatre 
in Charleston at the. time)—promised 
to take the whole business upon his 
own shoulders—bring him off harmless; 
and go snacks in the profit. 
The bills were printed. This night 
Will be performed—fc. &c. A farce 








in one act, called THe Cat LET out oF 


this a farce—-is’nt it in one act 
was’nt the cat let out of the bug?” 

The whole room was in an uproar: 
many were angry, but more delighted 
at the feilow’s impudence---and some 
even went so far as to call for it again. 
The swearers were for tearing him to 
pieces, but the laughers were more nu- 
incrous, and carried the day. 





SNAKSPEARE.—He who tries to re- 
commend Shakspeare, by select quota- 
tions, (says Dr. Johitson) will succeed 
like the pedant in Hierocles, who when 
he offered his house for sale, carried 2 
brick in his pocket as a specimen, 


KNowLeDGE. “Iam not ashamed, 
as some men are, to confess my igno- 
rance ofthat which I do not know,” 








TIE Bac, &c. dic. in the usual manner 
of such {kings. 


says Cicero. The Reman orator hes 
but few imitators. 
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POBTRY. 


EDWARD’S GRAVE, 


test thee, Edward, rest thee lightly— 

kiest thee, soldier—spirit brave— 

My tears bedew thy cold sod nightly— 
Morning finds me near thy grave! 

Soldier! I will weave a chaplet, 
Laurel twin’d with myrtle sweet; 

I will strew thy grave with flowers—~ 
Place the garland at thy feet. 
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Hark! what mean those breezes. sighing 
Thro’ the willows. whispering rest, 
Ah! they sound like those, when dying, 
Edward breathed upon my breast. 

Soldier! ifthy spirit hovers, 
Mingling with the passing wind, 

Tell, oh, tell me!—whisper softly— 
Ease the pangs that tear my mind! 


Foolish girl! thy words are falling 
Unheard upon the silenced air, 

Cease thy cries—vain is thy calling — 
Edward’s spirit dwells not there; 

test thee then, oh, rest thee lightly! 

Soldier, rest! sleep, spirit brave! 

My tears bedew thy cold sod nightly-~ 
Morning finds me near tby grave. 





HENRY. 


The Happy Marriace. 
AN EPITAPH. 


Here lies a constant pair below, 
Who knew not matrimonial woe, 
And ne’er express’d a wish to part; 

Love the soie regent of each heart. | 
Without a cloud their minutes roll’d, 

And life’s last sands were sands of gold. 

What precious grains! what charming weather! 
You ask how long they liv’d together? 

From good authority I speak, 

‘They liv‘dtogether—one whole week! 


—_—— 


MONT BLANC.* 

At the sight of its hoary majesty, I remember- 
ed the following lines. 
So Zembla’s rocks (the beauteous work of frost,) 
Rise white in air, and glitter o’er the coast; 
Pale suns, unfelt at distance, roll away, 
And on the impassive ice the lightnings play; 
Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 
Fillthe bright mountains, prop th’ incumbent sky 
As Atlas fix’d, each hoary pile appears, 
The gather’d winter of a thousand years. 
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*itis the highest mountain of the ancient world 
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FIRMNESS. 


A sailor was tried for arobbery he had com. 
mitted on the highway, and while hisdoom was 
pronouncing he raised a piece of rolled tobacco 
to his mouth, held it between his teeth till he 
heard the sentence of death pronounced upon 
him; he then bit off a piece of tobacco and be. 
gan to chew it with great unconcern. Sirrah, 
jsaid the judge, piqued at the man’s indifference, 
do you know that you are to be hanged ina 
shorttime So Ihear, said the sailor. Do you 
know, rejoined the judge, where you will go 
\when you die. Icannot tell, indeed, an’t please 
your honor, said the sailor. Why then, cried the 
‘udge, with a tremendous voice, I will tell you: 
you will go to h-ll you villian, and there be burnt 
to alleternity. If I should, replied the sailor, 
with perfect tranquillity, I hope my Lord 1 shall 
be able tobear it. 


A POLITE CARD.* 


Lady presents compliments to Mrs, 
—-- is extremely sorry she cannot be at her 
concert next week, being confined with the 
rheumatism, but is extremely glad that the Sig- 
nora isto be there, because she will give plea- 
sure to all the amateurs and true lovers that are 
present. for as his grace the duke of Illyria says, 

. -_ be the food of love, play on.” 
‘ ten by a lady of fashion, who was very 


proud of the particular elegance of her billets. 











ANECDOTE. 


Under a print of a church-warden’s feast, with 
the parson of the parish seated at the head of 
the table, habited in his canonicals, and armed 
with a tremendous carving knife, cutting up a 
hauneh of venison, was the following motto from 
Shakspeare‘s Richard 3d. 

“ For this among the rest was I ordained.” 

DIED, at Lanark, in Scotland, on the same day 
William Douglas and nis wife. They were born 
within the same hour, both baptised together in 
the same church and have never been separated. 
At the age of 19 they were married with the 
consent of their relatives, in the church where 
they had been baptised. They had experienced 
no infirmity during the course of their long life, 
and died at the age of 100 years, reposing tozether 
in the old marriage bed, and were interred in the 
same gvave, beneath the baptismal font; where 
they had presented themselves together in the 
preceding century. 
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